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ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 


l.. My principal concern was to find out the position 
of administrative studies in some of the continental 
democracies and England. With the exceptional faci- 
lities placed at my disposal by the learned bodies and 
administrative authorities it has been possible for me to 
learn a great deal more than I had hoped to do when I 
planned my tour. It will be seen from the list of persons 
and institutions contacted by me that I tried to make a 
fairly comprehensive study of the subjects mentioned in 
the Senate resolution dated 12th May, 1951, viz., “Social 
Administrative Problems with special reference to (i) 
Personnel recruitment methods and post-entry training, 
(ii) Public Administration and Business Administration 
courses and Professional Institutes, (iii) Working of Civil 
Service Commissions, (iv) Vocational guidance and youth 
Service centres—in different institutions in U.K., France, 
Holland and U.S.A.” Though it was not possible for me 
to go to U.S.A., I visited in addition to the other three 
countries mentioned in my scheme, Switzerland (where I 
mainly worked in the International Labour Organisation 
Library) and Belgium (where I had access to the documents 
in the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and was also given special facilities to inspect not only 
Civil Service recruitment methods but also the ‘Psycho- 
technique’ methods of selection for the Belgian Railways). 
I feel flattered to report that my intensive enquiries were 
favourably compared by competent observers to the work 
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of the ambitiously financed and planned explorations 
recently made under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Gouncil on Productivity, though these related to two 
restricted topics in only one country—U.S.A.: I am 
referring in particular to the two Reports entitled 
“Universities and Industry” and “Education for Manage- 
ment” (November, 1951). 


SWITZERLAND 


2. Except for a Sunday at Lausanne, where I went 
round the revealing Swiss Industrial and Commercial 
Exhibition, I was all the time in Geneva. I was informed 
that for that small state no elaborate arrangement regard- 
ing training of civil servants, except through the “grind” 
and routine, was now considered essential. Whenever 
required, the specialists in the University cooperated, and 
officers also sometimes took some of the specialised courses. 
The schools and polytechnics prepared, through special 
sections, pupils for Federal Examinations, e.g., the Com- 
mercial High School of Neuchatel's “Civil Service Section 
(Post Office, Railways, and Customs)”. 

The Universities of Geneva and Lausanne have facul- 
ties of ‘Economic AND Socrat Sciences’ and ‘SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCES’ respectively. But a specialisation of 
administrative studies has been made at the Commercial 
University of St.-Gall. Administration is studied in five 
different branches: General Administration, Financial and 
Fiscal Administration, Administration of Transport, Social 
Insurance and Social Welfare, Consular and Foreign Trade 
Service. During the summer-term (1951) 39 students were 
studying administration proper and 347 allied economics 
courses. At St.-Gall it is possible for lower grade civil 
servants to attend certain courses as occasional students, 
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and there are special administration courses carried 
through by the Swiss Graduate School of Economics and 
Public Administration, which are popular. 36 doctor- 
titles have been conferred by St.-Gall as a result of post- 
graduate studies in administration and economics. Perhaps, 
for many of our States such facilities and elastic arrange- 
ments should be devised early enough for sending students 
for service examinations, arranging special courses, and 
encouraging advanced studies in the various problems 
facing the administrations in a modern welfare state. 


3. The arrangements at the Commerce Faculty of 
St.-Gall is illustrative of the general approach to training 
for business administration. Six months’ practical work in 
some firm or office is essential before a student goes for 
the final examination. Tourism is one of the special 
courses provided. Industrial Economics and Material 
Testing are two typical courses for giving students “an ` 
opportunity of applying their theoretical knowledge to 
practical questions of economic life.” 

_ 4 The International Labour Office have recently 
been concerned with problems of supervisory training and 
professional persons, besides the employment and voca- 
tional guidance organisations in various countries. Going 
through the reports of some of the conferences and docu- 
ments, it became clearer to me as never before that a closer 
liaison between the Universities and Secondary Education 
Boards on the one hand, the State and business employing 
organisations on the other must result in better utilisation 
of the man-power available in the country. The Hankey 
Committee (Great Britain) dealing with ‘higher appoint- 


‘International Labour Review, May, 1945, “Higher Appoint- 
ments in Great Britain"; July, 1950, ‘Supervisory Training in 
European Countries"; and an article on “The I.L.O. Man-power 
Programme’’ in the April, 1949, issue. 
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ments’ pointed out that distinction between “lower” and 
“higher” appointments based either on remuneration or 
on particular occupations would be unsatisfactory. While 
the I.L.O.'s horizon is thus being expanded, it appears to 
be a desideratum for planning future educational pro- 
gramme, that properly designed sample surveys of employ- 
ment, unemployment, requirements and possibilities on a 
regional basis should be undertaken. Perhaps, the Inter- 
Universities Board and the Government of India, who 
have to deal with the problems, especially affecting the 
middle-class intelligentsia, could request the I.L.O. to assist 
with a working-team for such a study; and no centre 
could be more representative than Calcutta for such a 


purpose. 


FRANCE 


5. My stay in Paris was longer and more intensive 
study of my problems was possible. The end of World 
War II has witnessed a veritable revolution in the field of 
recruitment and training of civil servants, inaugurated by 
the Gaullist regime preceding and following the end of the 
War.’ The Civil Service Directorate set up in 1945, is, of 
course, a Ministerial department. Though it has func- 
tions analogous to a Civil Service Commission it is a body 
sui generis and problems entrusted to it include questions 
of salaries, methods of work and a legal code for the 
services. The other notable institution is the National 
School of Administration and the Centre of Higher 
Administrative Studies, the culmination of efforts in the 
direction which started with the founding in 1872 of the 


* Rene Cassin’s lucid survey “Recent Reforms in the Government 
ane Seog ak of France", Public Administration (London) 
utummn, : 
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private institution—Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
On either side of a lawn and with entrances from two 
parallel roads, the National School of Administration for 
civil servants and the University of Paris Institut d'Etudes 
Politiques, serve through their libraries, lectures, seminars, 
documentation services and staff, complementary functions. 
It is obvious that such physical as well as intellectual 
collaboration would be economic in men, money and 
talents wherever the Universities or learned bodies and 
Governmental authorities seek the marriage of learning 
and experience, research and training. I am not oblivious 
of the British tendency to keep them separate and the 
American reliance, on the other hand, on Universities 
for administrative training, not to speak of certain aspects 
of research. It is difficult to be dogmatic, but in Indian 
conditions it will be well to develop a closer link between 
State servants, their administrative problems and the 
Faculties concerned with such studies. A democracy, in 
particular, should avoid a continuation of the superior 
attitude developed in British days in the exclusive civil 
servants’ training centres, emphasising routine methods 
of little academic or general interest. I would invite the 
attention of the scholars planning courses in this branch 
of studies to the syllabus and courses of the National 
Foundation of Political Sciences. 

6. I had also the privilege of enquiring into recent 
methods of vocational guidance and apprenticeship train- 
ing, vis-a-vis the State, the industrial organisations and 
schools. The British methods of employment and train- 
ing of youth, and the coordinated activities of the officers 
of the Ministries of Labour and Education there, are 
better known. The French approach is more scientific 
and elaborate. The law envisages compulsory guidance: 
but the achievements are yet restricted to a few centres 
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and may even be regarded as tentative. Youth welfare, 
again, unlike the statutory position in U.K. goes beyond 
the stage of adolescence. It would be well for experts in 
India to study the methods followed at the Institut 
National d'Orientation Professionnelle of Paris. 

7. The UNESCO is another body contact with which 
made me feel that (1) there are many projects which could 
be of help to the Universities and administrations in India, 
but are not effective, not even publicised—due to being 
bogged at Secretarial level in New Delhi; (2) our educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural organisations and their 
activities do not get a place in UNESCO's map as materials 
are not sent or, if sent, are not accampanied by a covering 
letter and a brief resume so essential to the over-worked 
international civil servant; (3) the National Commission 
for Co-operation with UNESCO must itself become a 
livelier body so that India can take fuller advantage of 
UNESCO's services; and (4) Universities and learned 
bodies need each develop a special bureau to be in direct 
contact with the National Commission and the various 
sections (e.g., Social Sciences, Youth Welfare, Adult Edu- 
cation, Scientific Cooperation) of UNESCO and to disse- 
minate literature and information relating to UNESCO 
activities. 


BELGIUM 


8. My brief stay in Brussels was mainly taken up by 
working in the documentation centre of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences. This institution 
originating during the 1910 World Exhibition at Brussels 
has passed through many vicissitudes, the last being the 
Hitlerite terror. It is now a body with direct relations 
with U.N. and UNESCO and an international representa- 
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tion: unfortunately India is not nationally represented. 
It's quarterly journal and monographs, and seminars and 
conferences have contributed materially to the realisation 
of its object “the promotion of the development of those 
sciences, the improvement of the functioning of public 
administrations.....and the progress of international 
admuinistration”’.* ‘The I.1.A.S., I might mention, has at 
its recent Paris meeting unanimously elected me as a 
“titular member” of the Institute. 


9. My enquiries into methods of recruitment and 
training in the Civil Services of Belgium led me to 
interesting aspects of vocational training of adults in 
Belgium.* One of the new experiments going on relate 
to the psychotechnical tests, before and sometimes after 
entry, into certain categories of employment in the 
Belgian railways. Various psychological tests apart, the 
medical and mechanical tests were intended to give a 
sympathetic yet thorough picture of human abilities. It 
is a pity that their methods, results and certain new contri- 
vances were not more widely known in academic circles. 
Moreover, similar tests of apitude could perhaps be tried 
also for superior categories in other services. The United 
States apart, I am afraid such recognition of scientific 
methods in selection has not been adopted elsewhere. 
Personnel organisations and recruiting bodies in India may 
well consider asking their officers, when sent abroad, to 
look into the Belgian experiments, for they do not stop at 
selection but also assist later misfits and even members of 
employee's families. 


43 The comparative study of 14 countries jointly conducted by 
UNESCO and I.1.A.S.—‘‘National Administration and International 
Organization" (Brussels, ene has gained wide appreciation. _ 

* Vocational Monograph o. 2 (Geneva, 1949) on the subject, 
issued by the International Labour Office. 
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HOLLAND 


10. The International Union of Local Authorities 
= at the Hague looked after my programme and contacts in 
Holland. ‘This international study-centre is largely spon- 
sored by the local authorities of Holland,—numerous 
and civic-minded. India is only informally connected at 
present with this four-decade-old institution. I was im- 
pressed as much by the special studies, short seminars for 
officials of local authorities of European countries in their 
respective languages, and the programme of expansion 
ahead, as I was disappointed in the lack of contact with 
and materials relating to Asian countries. Both scholars 
and local authorities in India, singly or still better through 
organisations, may benefit and be benefitted by contacts 
with I.U.L.A. One heartening development has been the 
inclusion of ‘Local Government’ as one of the topics at 
the next International Politica] Science Congress (Septem- 
ber, 1952) at the Hague itself, to which India has been 
asked to contribute a special note. This was one of the 
matters I could discuss, as a Member of the Council, 
with the Secretary-General of the International Political 
Science Association in Paris. Journals, reports, mono- 
graphs on local government flowing ta the Hague should 
very soon make India's local government traditions and 
developments better known to the West. 


ll. After the material I had at Brussels, local investi- 
gation could not yield much in the sphere of administrative 
organisation and studies. But, my pilgrimage to the 
Peace Palace (where I could attend a session of the Inter- 
national Court then seized with the Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries Dispute) and its Library again brought before 
me the necessity of (a) inducing suitable officials and 
scholars abroad and also lawyers and teachers concerned 
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to attend the four weeks’ summer courses organised by the 
Hague Academy of International Law, and (b) making 
suitable publications known and available to the Library 
which is a Documentation centre (already fairly well- 
stocked with even Indian legal treatises) of significance 
and used by scholars all the world over. In fact, Holland 
is very favourably placed as a centre of many technical 
studies including Local Government, Law, Archaeology, 
Politics, History, Economics, and Engineering (specially 
relating to water and electricity); and English is widely 
understood. 


ENGLAND 


12. The British Council sponsored my study-tour in 
England and in spite of the shortness of time, (as I wanted 
to avail of a U.S. offer to visit that country for continuing 
my investigations there which eventually had to be post- 
poned) gave me the widest possible opportunities in the 
five centres chosen by me—London, Oxford, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Cambridge. I had the privilege of address-. 
ing the English Speaking Union's U. N. Day meeting in 
London, the Barnett Club (Oxford), the senior seminar in 
Professor Mackenzie's room (Manchester), the International 
Group (Liverpool) and the Cambridge Majlis and U.N. 
Association: but my time was fully packed with varied 
interviews and visits which gave me the satisfaction of 
feeling much more refreshed in outlook and knowledge 
than I could have hoped for. I took occasion also to 
contact University executives to discuss administrative and 
organisational matters and incidentally the position of 
Indian students relating to admission, lodgings and 
progress. 

13. I had the privilege of attending sessions of the 
British Civil Service Selection Board whose new methods of 
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testing and interviews are being watched for sometime past. 
I had also the pleasure of discussing details relating to the 
regular written competitive examinations with spokesmen 
at Burlington House. The British Treasury's training 
methods and achievements were also explained to me when 
I called. The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
was also good enough to show me their methods of testing 
aptitudes and explained their approach. I must say that 
I have come back converted to the British methods of 
testing, which are neither as mechanically perfected as in 
the U.S.A., nor as empirical as in our country. The 
basic educational equipment imparts a strength to the 
methods in western countries in selecting personnel from 
the postmen to the diplomatic and technical services, 
which, however, we shall lack till we can have compulsory 
education upto ‘a certain stage. 

l4. A new awareness of the need for better equipment 
for managers and administrators is today evidént. Neither 
social status nor academic record of teen-agers can ensure 
alertness and ability to cope with higher responsibilities 
which might come in one’s way in early middle age. In 
this context the Administrative Staff College at Henley- 
on-Thames has assumed a new significance. I was fortu- 
nate in spending a few days with them as a guest of the 
College, participating in the full routine. Founded in 
1946 “to bring together men and women of ability and 
promise from industry, commerce, the trade unions and 
all ‘forms of public service”, the College is run as a 
“company limited by guarantee” and is fed by subscrip- 
tions from industrial and commercial firms under a seven- 
year contract, supplemented by Members’ fees. I quote 


* Mr. A. D. Gorwala’s “Report on Public Administration’’ (Govt. 
of India, Planning Commission, 1951) mentions these issues in 
Chapters VI-VII. — 
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from an article by Lord Hankey (Times, November, 6, 
1951). 


“There are three courses a year, each of nearly 
three months’ duration, with three week-end vacations 
in each, as a safeguard against staleness. There are 
about 60 members, who work in six syndicates of 10 
members, each taking his turn as chairman respon- 
sible for all the work upon his assigned subject. The 
membership is drawn mainly from a wide cross-section 
of industry, banking, and commerce, with representa- 
tives of central or local government and of the fighting 
services. There are usually a few scientists, and the 
scheme provides for trade unionists, though as yet 
only one has appeared, notwithstanding the helpful 
attitude of trade unions generally. Members from the 
Dominions also take part and the college is open to 
applicants from the colonies, United States and else- 
where abroad. In each of the above mentioned estab- 
lishments there is a small but efficient staff to assist 
the head of the college, with provision for lectures 
and advice from outside experts.” 


From statistics supplied to me relating to 12 sessions, 
I found that out of 621 persons who had joined, 354 had 
come from private industry and commerce, 70 from the 
Civil Service (including Local Government), 24 from 
Overseas and 69 from banking; insurance and finance. The 
average age of members was a little less than 39. The 
atmosphere of responsibility and cooperation in discussion 
was remarkable and the surroundings congenial. But the 
College is still to build its research-section and library and 
its secluded location, especially the absence of afhnity with 
a thriving academic centre of learning, in my view, 
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detracted a little from its efficiency. I am sure our Higher 
Institutes of Technology and Business and Public Services 
would well emulate the methods and approach of the 
A.S.C. 

15. In fact, ‘business management’ has developed such 
an importance of its own that this year’s British Institute 
of Managements’ conference (Harrogate, November, 1951) 
was dominated by a discussion of American methods of 
securing greater productivity in industry. Though certain 
methods might be unsuitable for Britain, it was agreed 
that education and management were more closely related 
to each other in the U.S.A., and Britain must study this 
aspect of American productivity. Beginning with the 
Urwick Report of 1947 (Education for Management) a 
revolution in ideas has already been in motion in the 
United Kingdom. Liaison between business and the 
Universities, the employment in industry of scientifically 
trained staff, giving special facilities for full and part-time 
further education (as in the ‘graduate’ business schools in 
the States), upgrading of the business manager's financial 
prospects are being actively considered. Our Commerce 
faculties on the one hand and the Engineering faculties 
on the other should review their courses to find out how 
best they can encourage and develop administrative 
studies. Perhaps, like the British Institute of Manage- 
ment, our Employer’s Organisations could undertake a 
survey of the remuneration of executives and lower grade 
employees to assess the effect on business efficiency. 
Generally speaking one may suggest that the whole field of 
business administration remains unexplored by the aca- 
demic world in India. 


* "Education for M U (Productivity Report, November 
1951), published by the Anglo-American Council on P ivity 
(21 obna Street,” London, «W. 1). 2 Eeey pa 
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16. Ihe Ministries of Labour and Education made it 
possible for me to get a fair idea of vocational guidance, 
employment exchanges, placement, etc., on the one hand, 
and the educational organisation and contemplated deve- 
lopment towards comprehensive schools, further education 
and County Colleges, as well as youth (upto age 18) welfare 
arrangements on the other. In spite of the hardships and 
other changes brought about by the War on British life, 
the planned attempt to maintain the morale, health and 
intellectual standards of the younger generation must 
draw the unstinted admiration of all observers. Today 
the position there is one of shortage of man-power and 
direction of man-power to nationally desirable channels: 
in our country it is very different. Yet, organised effort 
by the State and Local authorities and voluntary agencies 
require stepping up. Social Service Faculties in the Uni- 
versities, a demand for trained workers and psychiatrists, 
competent surveys of youth's problems in different contexts 
and very much wider facilities of ‘further education’ in the 
crafts and arts, are urgently called for if jerks due to social 
disequilibrium during the ensuing periods of transition 
in India are to be minimised. 

17. The teaching of social sciences and public admi- 
nistration in the Universities of Great Britain is now being 
looked after by a joint body set up by the Universities with 
a central office. Yet, there is no attempt at standardisation 
nor any effort to subserve the needs of administrative 
authorities to the detriment of a general, wide basis of 
University courses. In fact, I have been fortified in my 
belief that cooperation apart, mere training courses should 
not be the concern of members of University faculties. 
At the same time, members of different faculties of the 
University, should conjointly plan and start special 
courses, seminars and conferences, with the collaboration of 
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members of services, to their mutual benefit, in’ matters 
concerning say, public administration, local government, 
nationalised concerns, public health, backward tribes, co- 
operation, demography, social surveys, land utilisation, 
selection and recruitment, industrial sociology, etc., Such 
collaborative efforts would also help raising the standard 
of teaching, stimulate research and widen the mental 
horizon of both the general run of civil servants and 
scholars. 

18. Extra-mural Departments, a regular feature of 
Universities in the west, also should be regarded as an 
urgent necessity in India. As on many other desirable 
things, the Universities Commission sometime ago laid 
emphasis on it. Adult education projects in India must 
for sometime to come be largely regarded as concerned 
with the removal of illiteracy,’ but it is well-known that 
the huge University-educated population in cities and 
suburbs are being starved of any possibility of extension 
of their intellectual horizon, according to their mature 
choice from a large number of alternative short or long 
term courses. The series of specialised lectures during 
office hours organised by the Universities hardly meet this 
need. Residential courses, special school lectures, tutorial 
classes (on the Workers’ Education Association model), and 
holiday courses should be encouraged. College and 
school teachers and also specialists from other walks of 
life could cooperate, and if run on properly planned 
business lines, the organisers could also remunerate the 
lecturers. The trade unions and employers in Europe are 
conscious of their responsibilities in the matter, and this 
fruitful field of endeavour deserves the earnest attention 
of Indian business and labour leaders as well. On the 


' “New Outlook for Adult Education" —The March of India 
(September-October, 1951), by B. N. Banerjea. | 
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other hand, it is by creating a demand for this type of 
courses, that office-workers and employees of other cate- 
gories could pursuade the Universities and educational 
authorities to lend their help. 

19. Apart from this, Diploma Courses in Public 
Administration, (with a Research Bureau and a Bulletin 
provided for) should be instituted. The State Government 
and local authorities are likely to be interested and should 
be consulted. Perhaps, a body comparable to the French 
National School of Administration is beyond the financial 
capacity of most States in India; but with the collabora- 
tion of University faculties they could sponsor the insti- 
tution of refresher courses, evening classes and special 
seminars. The ‘administrative gap’ so widely discussed 
along with planning projects require early attention. 
British and French practice should be adequate guide ; but 
in the United States of America research and instruction 
in public administration have become a much greater 
concern of Universities and not left to governmental rule- 
of-thumb routine approach—as merely with that, a modern 
democracy can hardly thrive. My discussion with Visiting 
Professors from the U.S.A. to Great Britain convinced me 
that educational institutions owe it to the community to 
furnish adequate opportunities and sources of knowledge 
so that the welfare state can develop into a reality. 


20. In order to emphasise certain points already 
made in this brief report, I am tabulating my suggestions.’ 


(2) Though ‘in-service’ training may be useful for 
certain lower grades, for administrators—state, 
local, business,—it would be desirable to have 
refresher courses, and our University faculties 
should take the initiative in coordinating and 
canalising knowledge and recent developments. 
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The cooperation of employing agencies should ` 
be readily forthcoming if properly contacted and 
their needs appraised. (Secs. 2, 3, 5, 14, 16, 17). 

(ii) The educational system from the secondary stage 
upwards must provide facilities for guidance in 
the matter of careers, and special courses at 
different levels should be arranged for. (Secs. 2, 
6, 16). 

(iit) Problems of ‘Business Management’ should be 
‘taught’ and investigated into, and industry and 
state-authorities should recognise the necessity of 
encouraging such courses and allow ‘specialist 
members of staff to place their knowledge at the 
disposal of the universities and technical colleges 
for instructional purposes’. (Secs. 3, 5, 14, 15). 

(tv) The problems of ‘educated unemployed’ should be 
surveyed with a view to the best man-power utili- 
sation and the Universities and Government . 
should seek I.L.O's assistance in this basic scientific 
investigation. (Sec. 4). 

(v) Psycho-technical methods should find acceptance in 
spheres of vocational guidance, selection of perso- 
nnel, placements and promotions. (Secs. 6, 8; 


a) 13). 
(vi) Universities could, in their own and general interest, 
B consider setting up of special machinery for 


readier contact with the UNESCO. (Sec. 7). 
(vii) Contacts with international bodies in the sphere of 
administrative researches are imperative in the 
context of India’s emergence as a free nation. 
(Secs. 8, 10, 11). | 
(viii) All-India coordination of administrative-study- 
courses, promotion of surveys and research- 
bureaus in the fields concerned, inter-faculty co- 
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operation within Universities, and seminars and 
courses with wider non-academic Becca eae 
should be explored. (Sec. 17)s 

(ix) A diploma course in Public Administration should 
be instituted in Calcutta, jointly sponsored by 
the Universities, State and Local authorities. 
(Sec. 19). 

(x) Youth Welfare projects and Social Service Faculties 
on the British model, and ‘further education’ 
schemes should be planned expeditiously in the 
interests of avoiding social maladjustment. (Secs. 
6, 7, 16, 18). 

(xt) Further education and workers’ educational arrange- 
ments require attention and extra-mural depart- 
ments should be organised by Universities, and 
even big colleges in suitable centres, including 
suburban areas. (Secs. 2, 4, 16, 18). 

(xii) In India, it will be well to develop a closer link 
between public servants, their administrative 
problems, and the Science, Arts, Engineering 
and Medical faculties, in relevant branches, in 
the Universities, technical colleges and research 
institutes. (Secs. 5, 13 and 14). 


B. N. BANERJEA 
30th January, 1952 
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APPENDIX 


(The following list mentions names and addresses relevant to this 
Report which may also be useful for reference.) 


BELGIUM 


Edmond Lesoir, Esq., Secretary-General, International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences, 17 Place des Martyrs, Brussels. 

Paul Schillings, Esq., Administrative Practices Office, Brussels. 

J. Goormaghtigh, Esq., Belgian Institute of International Affairs, 
31 Rue Monteyr, Brussels. 

Madame Lucienne Talloen, 22 Rue de la Loi, Brussels. 

Madame Huynen, 76 rue Belliard, Brussels. 

J- H. Oldenbrock, Esq., General Secretary, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, 24 Rue Lombard, Brussels. 

J. B. Krane, Esq., Chief, Organisation Section, 24 Rue +Lombard, 
Brussels. 

Dr. Hubertus Van Mook, Director, Public Administration Division, 
Technical Assistance Administration, United Nations, New York. 


FRANCE 


Rene Cassin, Vice-President of the Conseil d'Etat, Place du Palais 
Royal, Paris. 

Marcel Waline, Prof. at the Law Faculty, 89 Avenue Mozart, 
Paris. 

Bourdeau de Fontenay, Director, Ecole Nationale d’Adminis- 
tration, 56 rue des Saints-Peres, Paris. 

Letrou, Direction de la Fonction Publique, 5 rue Francois-Ier. 
Davy, Direction-General de l'Ensignement Technique, 34 rue de 
Chateaudun, Paris. ; 
J- Chapsal, Director, Institut d'Etudes Politiques, 27 rue 
St-Guillaume, Paris-27. 

J- Meynaud, Secretary-General, International Political Science 
Association, 27 rue St-Guillaume, Paris-27. 
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Madame E. Hatinguais, Centre International d’Etudes Pedagogiques,. 
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